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schools in the last forty years. It is only quite recently that
doubts have been cast on the desirability of regarding
reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic as absolutely
necessary accomplishments for the majority of children
of eleven. The changes that have occurred have been in
attitude and technique rather than in actual content, and
though much else beside the three K/s has been taught in
what are now the primary schools, history, geography, and
practical work all having found a place, the main pre-
occupation of these schools has been to ensure, in my
opinion rightly, that whatever the difficulties of swollen
classes and deplorable buildings the children who leave
them shall have these primary skills.
With the new conception of secondary education that
follows from the Butler Act, however, new problems
arise, and it is necessary to ask ourselves whether we
know what the content of education should be for the
great majority of children between the ages of eleven and
fifteen, or for the part-time education of boys and girls
from fifteen to eighteen. Some partial answers have been
made to these questions in the upper classes of the old
elementary schools and in senior and central schools.
Experiments, often of the greatest value, have been carried
out in the teaching of English, history, civics, science, and
practical subjects to such children. But here again atten-
tion has been directed towards technique rather than
content. It is, at any rate, doubtful whether it is possible
to lay down for the new secondary schools more than the
merest outlines of a curriculum. It would certainly not be
wise to do so, for the most certain thing about such
education is that it must be the object of ceaseless experi-
ment by the teachers concerned.